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CULEBRA ISLAND. 



A. C. HAESELBARTH. 



Culebra Island is a part of Porto Rico, and was ceded with 
Vieques by the Treaty of Paris. It is 53 miles from San Juan, 17 
miles from St. Thomas, and 19 miles from Vieques. Its exact situa- 
tion is between latitudes 18 15' and 18 23' north and longitudes 
65 10' and 65 25' west. It is a bunch of picturesque hills, rang- 
ing in height from 150 to 650 feet. The island proper is approxi- 
mately 7 miles long and 3 miles wide. Northeast island, 1 mile long, 
is 2^ miles from the mainland, and Culebrita, of the same size, is 
3% miles from the mainland, and bears, on a bluff 300 feet high, a 
lighthouse in which is a fixed white light that can be seen 21 miles 
at sea. 

Culebra proper has numerous harbours, of which the best are 
Target Bay, Great Harbour, and Mosquito Bay on the south side ; 
Swell Bay, Surf Bay, and Flamingo Bay on the north side, and 
Mangrove Harbour at the east end. The village of Culebra and 
the marine camp are at the head of Great Harbour, which is prac- 
tically landlocked. On the highest hill of the island, at an eleva- 
tion of 650 feet, is the Government signal station, from which the 
approach of a large vessel or fleet from any direction can be seen 
thirty miles out at sea. A telephone line connects this station and 
the marine camp. Thus far no attempt has been made to fortify 
the island beyond mounting a 5-inch gun in a commanding position 
and three smaller guns at the marine camp. The island, however, 
could quickly be made a formidable spot, being a natural fortifi- 
cation. 

Great Harbour, which the Government is said to favour as a naval 
station in preference to San Juan harbour, Porto Rico, was so 
named by the British, but has long been called Ensenada Honda by 
the Spanish and Porto Rican mariners, who have taken refuge in 
the same many times. It is protected from the winds and defended 
on all sides. Its waters are as tranquil as those of a lake, and the 
largest fleet in the world can find accommodation therein, in view 
of the depth and the fact that its bottom is free from all obstruc- 
tions. A small canal could be cut through the little neck of land 
in the Playa Sardinas so as to establish an outlet for the waters of 
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the harbour. This bay, so favoured by nature, can be considered 
the finest harbour in the Antilles, and the one that has suffered the 
least from the havoc of cyclones. 

One and a half miles to the southwest of Culebra lies the isle 
of Luis Pefia or Southwest Island, which is about a mile long, and 
is in a complete state of abandonment. This isle and the Punta 
del Soldado form the harbour that has been used from time imme- 
morial by the warships that visit the island for exercises, on 
account of the fact that it is well defended and has two beautiful 
shores, suitable for effective landings. 

On the north coast there is no port except the small open bay 
called Flamencos or Flamingo, which can be entered at a great 
risk by small boats only. 

The camp at Culebra, called Camp Roosevelt, is on a bluff near 
the village, and is cooled by an ever-present breeze. Fresh water 
is supplied from a big water barge in the bay, potable water being 
extremely scarce in the island. There are no rivers, but in the 
rainy season a stream is formed in a ravine running from the centre 
of the island to the east of the village and emptying into Great 
Harbour. 

It is a lack of water that is likely to prove the most serious 
drawback to the future development of Culebra. The water is 
mostly brackish. Copious wells have been dug in several places. 
The waters of these wells are given to cattle and are used for 
domestic purposes ; there are, however, four or five of them whose 
waters are drunk by the colonists. In the town there are two 
public cisterns of regular size. One of these was built in 1889, 
during the Spanish administration, with Government funds and 
with the aid of the colonists ; the other one was built after the 
occupation of the island by the Americans with moneys collected 
for the relief of the victims of the cyclone of "San Ciriaco " 
(Aug. 8th, 1899), and donated by the Board of Charities to the 
inhabitants of Culebra. There are also some private cisterns in 
the town and in the country, in which rain water is collected. 

There is a hamlet to which, when founded, was given the name 
of San Ildefonso ; there are several streets in this hamlet, which 
has sixty-two houses of fair construction, and in the four wards, 
viz. : Pueblo, San Isidro, Fraile, and Playa Sardinas, there are 
about eighty-five houses, twenty of which are fairly good, while 
most of the others are mere huts ; the total number of inhabitants 
is 704. 

The products of the island are maize, beans, and other grains. 
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plantains, bananas of various kinds, sweet potatoes and other 
tubers, and fruits, such as cocoanuts, mangoes, etc. There are 
good farms fit for cattle-raising ; and the raising of domestic fowls 
is very easy. Several experiments have been made in sugar-cane- 
raising, and the results have been very good. Quite a little 
tobacco is raised on the island, and this is manufactured into 
chewing tobacco on account of its juiciness. Cotton, also, is pro- 
duced, and yields abundant crops of a very superior quality of 
fibre. This plant grows in a semi-wild state, and the care of it 
costs very little. 

The island suffers greatly from drought on account of its small 
size, and because the strong winds keep the rains from falling five 
or six months in the year. When the products of the island had 
a market in St. Thomas, agriculture flourished; but since 1898, 
when the island lost the privilege of taking its products to the 
Danish West Indies, its only market, agriculture was abandoned, 
and to-day yields but very little. 

The commerce of the island is in the hands of five merchants, 
who do business on a small scale, and who import the goods they 
handle from San Juan, Fajardo, and Vieques. There are no 
industries, and the exports of the island consist of the minor pro- 
duce, shipped to Vieques, Fajardo, and even to San Juan ; cattle, 
shipped to Vieques, Fajardo, and San Juan, and in some years to 
St. Thomas ; tortoise shells, which abound on the island, and are 
shipped to the same markets as the cattle. 

The cattle are as fine as any in the world; and I venture the 
opinion that cattle-raising in Culebra will yet yield big profits to 
men who engage in it. There are now on the island 2,215 head of 
cattle, divided as follows : Horses, 201 ; asses, 4 ; bovine cattle, 
1,355 ; sheep, 150 ; goats, 325 ; swine, 180. These are valued at 
$27,911. 

There are sixty-six country properties, with about 4,000 "culti- 
vated " acres, of which 2,639 acres are simply cleared lands devoted 
to pasture. Tobacco, bananas, and minor products use about 300 
acres, and there are 900 acres of wood and brush land. By Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's order of December 18, 1901, all the public lands 
were put under the control of the Navy Department, excepting 
some in the interior of the island. The use of plots a little more 
than sixty acres each can be obtained in return for labour for the 
Government, but the holders are liable to eviction on brief notice. 

The public buildings on the island are few. There are two 
schoolhouses, built with insular funds in 1892 ; a tiny Catholic 
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church, built in 1890 by the Catholics of Porto Rico ; a police sta- 
tion, now used as a residence of school teachers ; and the public 
cistern. There is a tiny wharf, at very deep water, where, if a naval 
station is established, the, coal piles will be located. The Gover- 
nor lives in the Casa Blanca, a two-story unpainted frame build- 
ing near the wharf. There is a cemetery, to which an average of 
but four bodies a year are added, and on the wall of which rests 
the public coffin, in which all corpses are carried to the burying- 
ground. 

Up to the beginning of the last century this island was the lurk- 
ing-place of pirates, whence a little key in this splendid bay derives 
its name. This bay was called Great Harbour by the English, who 
drew the first plan or map of the island, sometime about 1838. 

The first name of the island was Isla del Pasage, which seemed 
to indicate that it was the proper place to stop at in long inter- 
oceanic navigations; but later on Porto Rican mariners and fisher- 
men changed this name to Culebra, which means snake, on account 
of the peculiar shape of the island. 

Up to 1880 the island was visited by none but small craft con- 
veying persons engaged in fishing, charcoal-burning, and t wood- 
chopping ; the best timber, such as the Guayaco (Guaiacum offici- 
nale), being felled and taken to St. Thomas, St. Croix, or other 
islands, without any permission; and it is to be supposed that this 
was what led the Government of Spain to look upon colonizing 
the island as a necessity. 

Between 1870 and 1876 there lived on the island, at the place 
called " Tamarindo," one Stiven, a negro from Tortola (British 
colony), who called himself the Governor of the island, and com- 
manded the respect of even the Porto Rican fishermen. Stiven 
was found murdered one day, and when the news of this assassina- 
tion reached the Spanish authorities in Vieques they sent troops to 
Culebra ; twelve small foreign boats were seized, and about forty 
men engaged in fishing, charcoal-burning, and wood-chopping with- 
out permission from the representatives of the Spanish Crown 
were arrested. Much attention was drawn towards the coloniza- 
tion of the island by this event ; and had it not taken place it is 
nearly certain that the " Tortolenos," or inhabitants of Tortola, 
who are British subjects, would have taken possession of the island. 
It also happened that foreign men-of-war, especially German, used 
the water and shores of the island for naval exercises, and evi- 
dences of this are still found in many parts of the southern coast 
and in the most accessible parts of the island, where projectiles 
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have been found which, on account of their shape, etc., are calcu- 
lated to be at least fifty years old. In 1887 three German men-of- 
war visited the island with the object of making naval exercises, 
and a force of the Guardia Civil was sent to the island to afford 
protection to the delegate, whose presence in Culebra, with many 
colonists, proved that Spain had occupied the island. 

A circular issued by the General Government of Porto Rico on 
May 13th, 1879, opened the road to colonization of Culebra, and a 
Royal Order of March 15th, 1881, granted, among other conces- 
sions, that of freedom of the ports of the island. 

It was not until 1884-1885 that the amounts necessary to defray 
the expenses of the colonization of the island of Culebra were 
included in the budget of Porto Rico. 

In 1886 trafficking between St. Thomas and Porto Rico, con- 
ducted in sailing craft, assumed such importance that it attracted 
the attention of the Spanish Consul at St. Thomas, who communi- 
cated with the General Government of Porto Rico on the matter. 
It happened that the port of the island of Culebra was used as a 
roadstead by the smugglers, who, evading the vigilance of the reve- 
nue officials, introduced into Porto Rico from St. Thomas goods 
subject to the payment of import duties. One of the principal 
articles smuggled was Kentucky and Virginia leaf tobacco. The 
result was that the traffic in vessels plying between St. Thomas and 
Culebra was declared illegal, except when the vessels had secured 
a written permit from the Consul of Spain at St. Thomas. 

Official statistics show that in 1894 goods valued at $6,630.49 
were imported into Culebra, and products of this island, valued at 
$7,184.20, were exported. 

The most important articles were : cattle, sweet potatoes, plan- 
tains, chewing tobacco, pumpkins, beans, domestic fowls, tortoise 
shell, charcoal, Indian corn, and mangle bark. 

Delegate Delgado says that great damage has been done to the 
interests of the island by annexing it to Vieques, in view of the 
distance that separates the two islands. He thinks that Culebra 
should continue as heretofore — never as a dependency of any other 
municipality of Porto Rico. He says it is necessary, in view of 
the exceptional condition of its coasts and ports, that the Governor 
of Porto Rico have a special representative in the island, since it is 
periodically visited by war vessels, and is called to be a stronghold, 
naval station, coaling station, or a penitentiary. 

It may be said that there are no roads in Culebra, travelling 
being entirely over narrow trails, on sure-footed horses. These 
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horses are worth from $30.00 to $50.00 there. The natives ride, 
as they do elsewhere in the West Indies, with huge wicker baskets 
on either side of the little beasts, which patiently carry heavy 
loads. Everywhere the undisturbed charm of the tropics remains. 
The views are magnificent from the hills, and the gallops along the 
stretches of beach by a rolling surf are never to be forgotten. 



THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 



J. RUSSELL SMITH. 

General Description. — The Argentine Republic is, in a general 
way, the southern counterpart for the region lying between the 
Missouri-Mississippi River and the watershed of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Each of these sections begins near the tropics, with a region 
of heavy rainfall and forests. From these centres of humidity the 
rainfall decreases toward the interior, and is accompanied by cor- 
responding changes in the vegetation. In the United States the 
low-lying eastern part of the western half of the Mississippi Valley 
is forest-covered; then to the westward are the open plains, where 
corn and wheat are grown, the wheat going the farther westward, 
and finally giving way in the region of increasing aridity, where 
only pastoral industries can survive without irrigation. The supply 
of water for this purpose is mainly derived from the mountain 
streams at the western edge of the Great Plains, where thriving 
agricultural settlements are growing up in New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Montana. The Argentine Republic duplicates these zones. 
She has in the northeast a rainy forest belt, a corn belt, a wheat 
belt, then a wide stretch of semi-arid and arid plain, and finally at 
the foot of the Andes a succession of agricultural settlements, de- 
pending upon the water supply from the Andean snowfields. Both 
of the regions under consideration are extended and usually level 
plains that have been in great part deposited by erosion from the 
continental axis to the westward; but the comparison must not be 
carried too far, for there are minor differences that make Argen- 
tina the least valuable of the two areas. The forested region is 
smaller, and the wood less valuable; the grain-growing belt is nar- 



